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In the Senate, things are different. Any Senator who can
get the floor can talk as long as his wind lasts* He cannot be
out of order unless he takes the most extravagant liberties. So
Senate debates are often lively, often educational. They are
very different from the formal pieces declaimed in the other
house, or even printed and sent to the voters without being
spoken at all. A Senator has to persuade his colleagues, even
those of his own party, or he has to intimidate them, and so the
Senate has a high representation of public speakers who can
discuss as wall as declaim. Yet the national tradition is now
for declamation. In the old days, joint debates like those
between Lincoln and Douglas educated the public and kept
the debaters in training. But those old days are past.
The result is that all issues are discussed with oratorical
trimmings, reports to the nation are made in tones loud enough
to have a chance of being heard over the competing din.
Issues are necessarily simplified to fit these conditions; the
speaker must know or appear to know all the answers and he
must set them down in a simple oratorical black and white.
This is especially true if he is a candidate for the presidential
nomination (and so many are). For he will, if successful, be
running for an office in which he will be responsible for all
aspects of national policy. He cannot say or imply that his
future colleagues will look after this department or that, for
he won't have any colleagues, only subordinates.
It is inevitable, therefore, that difficult and complicated
issues should be reduced, in public, to very simple moral issues,
with words like *'liberty," "constitutional," "states' rights,1'
44the spirit of 76," "the American way," "malefactors
of great wealth," "Bolsheviki," "the American home," or
"women" or "children" doing duty for argument.
Yet all this is not to be taken too seriously. It does not
deceive either the public or the orators. I can remember see-
ing and talking to a politician then much in the public eye (and
still in it though less prominently) after a speech in which he
had washed away a number of complicated questions in a flood
of adjectives. And the orator, so confident, so simple-minded
on the stump, was tired, disillusioned, puzzled, anxious. He
had been playing the part assigned to him, but he was much
more Hamlet than the simple-minded, quick-acting Othello
for which he had been cast by his managers.